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The Fatal Move 


EN are apt to find a common vice a closer 
M bond of union than a common virtue; 
that is why boon companions are so in- 
separable. It was a common vice which cemented 
the friendship of Pierre Régnaud and Francois 
Dubert ; for each of them was a veritable chess-fiend. 
They devoted all their spare moments, as well as 
many moments which they could ill afford to spare, 
to the ancient game. They carried about in their 
pockets miniature sets, in which the pieces were 
held in position by a special device, so that the 
whole thing could be folded up and put away until 
there was an opportunity of resuming the game. 
On top of the omnibus one might see Régnaud with 
his chess-board on his knee, deep in the solution of 
a problem ; while at the self-same moment Dubert 
would be found speeding to his office by the Métro, 
as the Parisians call their Underground Railway, 
engaged in a similar solution. Every evening they 
met either at the Café de la Régence or at the Café 
de l’Univers; where they would sit at a circular 
table with a chess-board between them, and a tall 
glass of café noir at their elbows. 
Régnaud was by profession an electrical engineer ; 
-Dubert was in the silk trade ; and both were un- 
married. There had been a time when they had 
seriously contemplated matrimony. That was when 
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Jeannette, the only daughter of old Armand Muset, 
the avocat, returned from finishing her education at 
the convent school. For a month or two they were 
unremitting in their attentions to Jeannette; but 
old Muset had laid his plans beforehand, and he 
bestowed the hand of the fair Jeannette upon the 
wealthy Alphonse Feuillard, who was fifteen years 
her senior. It was obviously a mariage de con- 
venance, like most French middle-class marriages. 
Muset was a miser, and Feuillard was quite pre- 
pared to waive the question of a dot; the affair 
was simple. 

Any jealousy that threatened to break the 
friendship of Régnaud and Dubert vanished into 
thin air. They renounced all idea of marrying, 
and directed their thoughts towards chess tourna- 
ments instead. For ten years they kept talking of 
nothing but gambits and defences, knights and 
castles, and mate in so many moves; and the 
probabilities are that they would have continued 
chess-playing until death did them part, but the 
Great War arrived and made many strange moves 
on the chess-board of Europe. The Armistice 
found the inseparables still sound in wind and 
limb, though bearing minor scars; but a German 
shell had removed one piece clean off the board, to 
wit, Feuillard; and when Régnaud and Dubert 
returned to Paris they found the fair Jeannette, a_ 
war-widow at twenty-seven, more adorable than 
ever. | 

They called to condole with her as a matter of 
formal politeness; for it was common knowledge 
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that Feuillard’s taking-off came as a relief to his 
relict; the Feuillard ménage had not proved a 
happy one. The calls became more frequent as 
the months went by, and the inseparable friends 
took to calling on the pretty widow separately. 
This was the first rift within the lute of their friend- 
ship. They met no more at the Café de la Régence 
or at that of the Univers. They even ceased to 
speak when they met in the street. They were 
rivals. The flame of jealousy burned deeply in the 
soul of Régnaud. He arrived at the door of Madame 
Feuillard’s residence in the Avenue Kléber, one 
afternoon, in time to see Dubert taking his de- 
parture. Dubert seemed in excellent humour, and 
he bowed stiffly to his rival. Régnaud glowered 
at him and muttered under his breath: “‘ Neverthe- 
less I shall win the game ; before long I shall check- 
mate him.”’ 

Now, to give the widow her due, she was astickler 
for the proprieties ; and she gave both her suitors 
clearly to understand that any attempts at paying 
court to her until the period of official mourning 
was at an end would be displeasing to her. Either 
was welcome as a caller en bon amit, be it under- 
stood: but that was all. Afterwards, who knows ? 
Meantime she treated both alike as very good old 
friends. Régnaud had just as much reason for 
being in a good humour as had Dubert, if the in- 
sanity of jealousy would permit it. And it was a 
very real insanity ; for there was a streak of lunacy 
in the Régnaud family, and Pierre’s maternal uncle 
had ended his days in the Maison de Santé, at 
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Charenton—the Bedlam of France. With all the 
cunning of a lunatic, Pierre changed his tactics. 
He blew into Dubert’s office in the Rue St. 
Honoré, one afternoon, and insisted on carrying 
him off to the Café de la Régence. There, over 
a glass of café noir, he apologised for his bearish 
behaviour. 

“ Francois, mon amt,” he declared, “it is un- 
thinkable that such close friends as we two should 
quarrel, even over the adorable Jeannette. The 
truth is that since I have neglected the chess-board 
my temper has not been quite so equable. If we are 
rivals for the hand of Madame Feuillard—what of 
it? Let us forget our enmity in the mental 
distractions provided by the noble game of chess. 
I challenge you once more—no, not here in the 
Café de la Régence—you must come down to my 
villa at Argenteuil. Come to dinner on Thursday. 
Will that suit your convenience? Good; it is 
an affair concluded. After dinner we shall play 
out into the small hours, comme aulrefois. Until 
Thursday, then! Au vrevoiy!’’ They shook hands 
and parted. , 

On Thursday evening, Dubert left Paris by the 
6.30 train from the Gare St. Lazare, and punctually 
at seven o’clock he was admitted to Régnaud’s 
villa by old deaf Jules, Régnaud’s factotum. They 
sat down to dinner, and all through the meal 
Régnaud chattered incessantly. He drank no wine, 
yet his eyes seemed preternaturally bright, and his 
face was flushed. Then came the inevitable cups 
of café noir, and when they had been despatched. 
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Régnaud produced cigars. But he was consumed 
with impatience. 

““ Come !”’ he cried, “‘ let us finish our cigars over 
an opening game ; the first of a series.”’ 

He led the way to a room at the rere, overlooking 
some outhouses, from one of which proceeded the 
hum of a dynamo; for Régnaud supplied his own 
electric light, and the house was full of all sorts of 
labour-saving devices worked by the current from 
his private plant. He threw open the door of the 
room, and motioned Dubert to enter. 

““ Voila, mon ani,’ he cried, “‘I am not fishing 
for compliments, but I think you will admit that 
as a chess-room this apartment is unique.”’ 

The walls of the room were covered with glass 
cases. containing a valuable collection of chess- 
boards and chessmen from all parts of the world. 
There were beautifully inlaid boards from Persia and 
China, and India. A history of the game might 
almost be compiled from a close study of the objects 
in the various cases. One curio which Régnaud 
pointed out with pride was an ancient Irish chess- 
man in bronze. The only furniture in the room con- 
sisted of a large chess-table, with squares of polished 
white and black inlaid. At opposite sides of the 
chess-table stood two large arm-chairs of unusual 
shape. They appeared to be made of some heavy 
wood, such as oak, and the backs of the chairs were 
high enough to reach above the head of the average 
sitter. They sat down in the chairs at the table, 
on which the chessmen were already arranged in 
readiness for a game. Dubert remarked that such 
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valuable boards would prove a temptation to 
burglars. 

‘“‘ My friend,’’ replies Régnaud, ‘‘ the most valu- 
able board in the room is the table at which we 
are sitting; but I defy Messteurs les voleurs to 
steal it. Like the chairs on which we sit, the 
table is made from solid steel, and is bolted to the 
floor. If you will have the goodness to lift one 
of the pieces, you will observe that they, too, 
are heavy, being made of metal also. It was the 
ancient Irish chessman that gave me the idea. Do 
you find your chair comfortable ? ”’ 

Dubert, who was leaning back lazily, puffing at 
his cigar, with his hands resting along the arms of 
his chair, declared that it was perfect. 

“‘ Nevertheless, I can easily convert it into a 
chair which gives to the figure a support similar 
to that given to infants by their nursery-chairs. I 
but press this button with my foot, and vold@/”’ 
As he spoke, two semi-circular bands of steel flew 
out from the inside of the chair-arms and locked 
‘themselves around the waist of Dubert; and 
simultaneously a hasp of steel swung up from 
underneath the left chair-arm and neatly pinned 
Dubert’s left wrist. 

Dubert spluttered in astonishment, and dropped 
his cigar. 

“Mon Dieu!’ he exclaimed, “‘ what is the 
meaning of this? ”’ 

“It is quite simple, mon am. You see the 
circlet of steel around your waist supports your 
figure; the hasp on the left confines your left 
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hand, but you have your right hand free to play 
chess. What more do you want ? 

“Now, if you will attend carefully, for a few 
moments, I shall explain fully the advantages of 
the chairs and of the table and pieces.’ 

Dubert stared in bewildered fashion at his host, 
and read in his eyes something which caused him 
to shriek with terror. ‘Help! Help!’ he 
screamed. “‘ You devil! Would you murder me 
in cold blood? Let me go! Let me go!” 

Régnaud shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly ; 
then he held up his hand for silence. 

“ You excite yourself unduly, mon amt,” he said. 
“Why waste your voice in shouting when the room 
is sound-proof, and in any case Jules is stone deaf? 
Besides, I have no intention of ‘ murdering’ you, 
as you so vulgarly express it. If you will only 
have patience I shall explain. I invited you here 
to play a game of chess. Eh, bien! we are going 
to play it ; and I can assure you that it is the most 
unique game of chess that has ever been played. 

“In the first place the pedestal of this table con- 
ceals a cable conveying an electric current to one 
square on each side of the board; a similar cable 
is attached to the steel chairs. Now it is obvious, 
even to those who are not experts in electrical 
engineering, that if contact should be established in 
such a way that the current flowing to the table 
should pass to either chair through the body of its 
occupant, the result is at once imaginable.”’ 

Here he was interrupted by the renewed outcries 
of the terrified Dubert. 
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“TI had-no idea, mon amt, that you were such a 
coward,’”’ said Régnaud. ‘ Will you not have 
patience to hear the whole explanation? I am 
taking exactly the same risks as yourself. Voyons / 
Be reasonable.” 

Dubert could only gibber feebly, for he was 
prostrated with terror, and the drops of perspiration 
stood out upon his brow, while his countenance . 
turned a sickly green. 

““ As I was saying,” resumed Régnaud, ““I am 
not asking you to take any risk which I am not 
prepared to take myself. To proceed. The pro- 
blem was to effect this contact and complete the 
circuit in an Ingenious and original manner. This is 
where the ancient Irish chessman gave me an inspira- 
tion. All my chessmen are made of copper, which, 
as you doubtless are aware, is an excellent con- 
ductor of electricity. Further, the under surfaces 
of all of them are covered with a special insulating 
material invented by myself; all, that is, except 
one piece on each side. I do not myself know which 
are the two pieces which are not so protected, for it 
was Jules who carried out the insulation, and I 
merely instructed him to leave one white piece and 
one black piece uninsulated. You see, then, that 
we run exactly the same risk, we two. The only 
advantage I have over you, if it is an advantage, is 
that I know at the present moment under which 
squares the electric cables are situated; I tested 
the wiring before dinner. However, in order to 
be on an exact equality with you in every respect, I 
shall now touch this button which gives to the 
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arrangement beneath the surface of the table a 
spin like that of a roulette wheel. By the time 
the mechanism has once more come to rest—a fact 

which will be heralded by a distinct click—I shall 
~ not know any more than you which of the squares 
are electrified. There it is. Did you hear the 
click ? Now we shall go on with the game. And, 
mark you, the rules of the game must be strictly 
adhered to, just as at the Café de la Régence. 
During the course of the game it is possible that 
either you or I shall innocently move an unin- 
sulated piece on to one of the electrified squares ; 
in which case a current of four thousand volts will 
be discharged through the body of one of us; and 
that will be, in the most literal sense of the word, 
checkmate—échec et mat—the latter word, as you 
know, is the Persian for ‘ dead.’ One other point 
of interest—in fact the real starting-point and 
yaison détre of this unique contest—the winner, 
or in other words, the survivor, is free to pay his 
addresses to Madame Feuillard, unhampered by a 
rival.”’ | 

The mention of Madame Feuillard’s name seemed 
to wake up Dubert from a state of coma. ‘“‘ And 
if I refuse to play?’ he asked; ‘ you may hold 
me prisoner in this accursed chair, but you cannot 
force me to play, you demon! ” 

“In that case, mon amt,” replied the imper- 
turbable Régnaud, “I shall very reluctantly be 
forced to take other measures. If I were so dis- 
posed I could easily electrocute you as you sit 
there; and then, carrying your body downstairs 
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to the power-house, I could summon assistance and 
explain that you had accidentally touched a live 
wire from the dynamo, thus electrocuting yourself. 
But we will not dwell on such unpleasant thoughts. 
Let me rather appeal to your love of the romantic. 
What would Jeannette think if she learnt that I, 
Pierre Régnaud, was prepared to risk my life to 
win her, while you were afraid to risk yours ? 
Again, let me appeal to your love of sport. Asa 
confirmed chess-player, can you imagine a more 
exciting game than one in which the finish may 
mean for either player a quick and painless death 
on the one hand, or on the other, a free field and 
his heart’s desire ? 

‘“‘Tf Ishould lose the game, a certain thermo-electric 
apparatus, which is attached to the wristlet of my 
chair-arm, will function in such a way that the loss 
of temperature due to the cooling of my body after 
death will set in motion a mechanism which will 
release from these chairs both the corpse and the 
living survivor. My doctor is aware that 1 suffer 
from a certain valvular disease of the heart, and 
he will not consider an inquest necessary. There 
will be no need for you to divulge any of our private 
proceedings ; and nobody will dream of arresting 
you on a charge of being in any way connected with 
my death. In case you lose—but you need not 
trouble about subsequent happenings; I shall 
merely mention that since your chair-arm is not 
equipped with a thermo-electric apparatus, I should 
be obliged to bring into play a small switch situated 
on my side of the table in order to release your 
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remains from your chair. See! I press this 
button, and vlan! I, too, am imprisoned as to 
my waist and handcuffed to the chair-arm by the 
left wrist, leaving my right hand free to move my 
pieces. 

‘‘Let us waste no more time. Since you really 
have no choice but to play, let me entreat you to 
commence. Kemember that you must really play 
your best. Bear in mind that it is always possible 
that neither of us may in the course of the game 
place one of the non-insulated pieces on an electrified 
square. We may play the game to the ordinary 
finish. If it proves to be stale-mate, then we shall 
have to play a second game. What I want to 


. bring home to you is that if either of us is check- 


mated the loser is bound in honour as a Frenchman, 
and a gentleman, to retire from the field and re- 
nounce Jeannette. You make the first move! ” 

All the time Régnaud was speaking, he kept his 
burning eyes fixed upon the eyes of Dubert; and © 
it would almost seem as though he hypnotised him 
into obedience; for, silently and mechanically, he 
seized a pawn at random and made the first move. 
Régnaud chuckled. ‘ Pray accept my felicitations, 
mon amt,” he observed. ‘‘ You have invented a 
new gambit. In future let it be known in the annals 
of chess as the Dubert gambit. All the same, I have 
a distinct presentiment that I shall win the game. 
The excitement due to the bizarre novelty of this 
game goes to my head like champagne ; but I shall 
refrain from speaking.” 

The game proceeded in silence. By the time 
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that half-a-dozen pieces on each side had been re- 
moved the players were intent upon their game. 
Brows were furrowed with deep thought. So intent 
were both men that they quite forgot their gamble 
with death. They became oblivious of their 
pinioned bodies and fettered left hands. It was as 
though thev sat again at their accustomed table 
at the Café de la Régence. At the end of half-an- 
hour it was evident that the Dubert gambit was 
not destined to lead to victory. Moving up his 
sole remaining bishop, Régnaud shouted ‘“‘ Check ! ’’ 
Dubert just managed to save himself by moving 
his king one square. Once more came the cry of 
“Check!’’ The game was almost ended. Reg- 
naud’s eyes glittered with a maniacal light as he 
lifted a knight and made the final move. 

“Check !’’ he screamed, triumphantly. ‘ Check 
and mate! Echec et mat!’’ At the last word he 
placed the piece on its proper square, and as he did 
so a convulsive shudder shook his frame. Every 
muscle in his body appeared to stiffen for a second, 
and then his form became limp and lifeless. His 
right hand fell to his side, sweeping his few re- 
maining pieces from the table. He was dead. 
_ Dubert stared for one moment at the corpse facing 
him, and then he fainted away. 

In the morning Jules found him still seated in 
the chair, although the mechanism had released 
the confining circlet and fetter. He was raving 
about gambits and electric squares. The shock 
and reaction affected him so much that for a month 
the doctors despaired of his reason. But he re- 
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covered ; and by that time Régnaud was long lying 
in Pére la Chaise. He had been buried without an 
inquest, as he foretold. It was surmised that he 
had died suddenly of heart disease, and that the 
shock of his sudden death had overcome Dubert 
to the extent of temporarily depriving him of his 
normal faculties. It was his last game of chess. 
To this day he cannot hear the mention of the 
word, much less the sight of a chess-board. So 
his wife told me, for I had the tale from the lips 
of Madame Jeannette Dubert herself. 
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HANDRANATH CHATTERJEE was a 
Heathen Hindoo. In appearance there was 
nothing to distinguish him from the typical 

Indian student of our Universities; he wore 
a turban and the inevitable gold-rimmed spectacles ; 
his nose fell short of the aquiline by being blunt- 
tipped and thick about the nostrils; his form was 
slender, lithe and sinuous, and his footfall was 
silent. He had come to Trinity ostensibly to study 
Law ; but his progress in the Law School was slow, 
and he had “ funked ”’ several examinations. Yet 
in Arts he had somehow managed to obtain a pass 
degree, and his name appeared over the door of his 
chambers in the usual letters of white upon a 
black ground: CH. CHATTERJEE, M.A. 

His pet abomination was a compatriot named 
Mustapha Ali, a medical student who had rooms 
at the corner of our square; and the hatred was 
returned with compound interest. I never could 
quite fathom the reason for this mutual antipathy. 
At first sight one might be inclined to attribute it 
to religious animosities, for Ali was a pious Moham- 
medan; but Chatterjee was by no means an 
orthodox Hindoo—his religion being a vague 
Theism of the kind inculcated by the Arya Samaj, 
seasoned with a dash of the gospel according to 
Mrs. Besant and modern spiritualism. I think, too, 
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that it was largely out of sheer devilment that Ali 
pretended that his righteous soul was vexed by 
the bronze image of Ganesha which stood on 
Chatterjee’s mantelpiece. | 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the 
sight of Ali’s red fez had the effect on Chatterjee 
which the proverbial red rag has on a bull. Some- 
times the men would not speak for days at a stretch, 
but the intervals of silence were occupied by weird 
forms of practical joking. For example, when Ali 
awoke one morning he found that the B.A. on his 
door-plate had been altered in the night to BADZAT 
(Anglice, ‘‘ Blackguard ’’) ; whereupon he promptly 
revenged himself by changing Chatterjee’s M.A. to 
MARHUM—which is the Moslem way of expressing 
“the late lamented.”’ 

I came to know Chatterjee fairly intimately, 
owing to the circumstance that his chambers faced 
mine on the same landing ; and also, because, as 
an Indian Civil Service student, I was working 
hard at Oriental languages, and frequently dis- 
cussed points of Hindustani and Sanscrit grammar 
with him. One evening I sat in his room reading 
aloud to him from the Hitopadesa, when suddenly 
as though tired of listening to my halting utterance, 
he began to recite the next lines from memory. It 
was a revelation to me to hear how grand the 
ancient language sounded as the sonorous Sanscrit 
syllables came rolling forth from native organs. 
Then he proceeded to translate it into English, 
which he pronounced with the pure vowels and 
clear-cut t’s and d’s of Hindustani, 
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“You understand thatt—yess? ‘Of all things 
knowledge is thee best, they say; itt cannot be 
bought, itt cannot be stolen, itt is imperishable 
always.’ Yess; thatt is veree grand sentiment. 
See, I have written itt up there over Sri Ganesha’s 
image on the mantelpiece; which image thatt 
ruffeean, Mustafa Ali, tried to steal thee other day. 
He said he would break itt in pieces, as Mohammed 
broke the idol Lat; but I think itt exceedinglee 
probable he prefer to pawn itt and make pieces of 
money of itt—yess !”’ 

In order to wean him from the subject of Mustafa’s 
evil ways, I suddenly turned the conversation into 
another channel. 

“By the way, Chatterjee,” I said. “Is it a 
fact that you Indians possess more knowledge of 
the occult than we Westerns, and have you a special 
gift for that sort of thing ? ”’ 

“Oa no,” he replied, “‘oa no, oanlee we are 
accustomed to manifestations of thee occult for ages ; 
while you have comparativelee lately made ac- 
quaintance of occult under names of hypnotism and 
mesmerism and spiritualism.” 

“Hypnotism is all right,’ I said; ‘“‘ there is 
nothing very occult about it. As for spiritualism, 
I must confess that I am a rank sceptic in the 
matter. In India you have lots of Yogis and 
Fakirs, but they appear to be genuine, so far as 
one can gather, and deadly in earnest. Over here, 
if there are any real mediums—which I doubt— 
—they are discredited by the swarm of Sludges 
who, in spite of frequent exposures, batten on the 
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credulity of elderly maiden ladies and retired 
lieutenant-colonels.”’ . 

“Oa yess,” he said, ‘‘ You have, I daresay, 
manee impostors ; but thatt is because you have 
not thee patience of thee East. You will not wait 
long enough to develop necessaree stage of Yogi. 
You rush still undeveloped mediums—and then 
complain thatt they are frauds—yess ! ”’ 

“ But,” I persisted; ‘‘ can you tell me of one 
single genuine medium of your acquaintance? Or 
have you developed mediumistic powers yourself ? ’’ 

“I know a veree good medium,” he replied ; 
“thatt is to say, he is not fully developed—noa ; 
but he has power, and with care itt will increase, 
yess. I have not thee power myself; but I can 
do certain things which interest some peepul 
when I go to spend evenings sometimes. Would 
you like to see something interesting now—yess ? ” 

He filled a glass—‘ gilass’’ he called it—with 
fresh water, and gave it to me to hold in one hand. 

“ Now continue to look at that gilass steadilee, 
always for some time until you see something, 
and tell me what you see.”’ 

I stared intently at the glass as directed— 
although I felt rather sceptical as to the result of 
the experiment. At first I could see nothing but 
aqua pura; but after a while my eyes grew tired, 
and a mist seemed to grow up and swirl round 
and round in the glass. Gradually the mist began 
to clear towards the centre: and finally I saw a 
distinct picture of a snow-white building under a 
brilliant skv. There was no mistaking tt—the famous 
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Taj Mahall which I had frequently seen in photo- 
graphs. I was still gazing at it and attempting 
to make out details, when it slowly faded away, 
and I became conscious of holding a glass of clear 
water once more. [I looked up to find Chatterjee 
beaming at me through his spectacles. 

‘You have seen something—yess ? Whatt is 
itt you have seen ? ” 

‘“‘T saw what looked like the Taj.” 

“ Thatt is exactlee whatt I wished you to see. 
But why do you say ‘ looked like’? Did you not 
see thee veree Taj itself ? ”’ 

I maintained that the vision I had seen was 
purely subjective ; that it was partly a replica of 
coloured photographs which I had seen already ; 
and that I believed that bv a process of self- 
hypnotism I could probably call up a similar vision 
if only I fixed my mind intently on a particular 
scene. 

“Oa, yess; you are veree sceptikul. But I 
may yet show you things not so easy to explain. 
If you sitt some evening with me and thee good 
medium I told you about, you will see some interest- 
ing manifestations—veree interesting, yess ! ”’ 

I promised that when I had my examination 
over, and could afford to waste an evening, I would 
willingly give him an opportunity of converting a 
sceptic. 

A few mornings later, I heard sounds of a lively 
altercation proceeding from Chatterjee’s room, 
and I could catch the excited voice of Ali declaring 
in voluble Hindustani that if Chatterjee tried any 
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more of his accursed idol-tricks on him, by the 
holy Kaaba, he (Ali) would throw the image of 
Ganesha into the Liffey, or break it into a thousand 
pieces. 

Determining to intervene in the interests of 
peace, I stepped across the landing and knocked at 
the door. Chatterjee, who opened, hailed my 
arrival with obvious relief, and asked Ali to repeat 
his “ sillee accusation ”’ in my presence. 

Ali’s complaint was to the effect that he had been 
disturbed in his sleep on two successive nights by 
a nightmare which took the form of a vision of the 
elephant-god, Ganesha, who came and squatted on 
.Ali’s chest, waving his trunk angrily and trying to 
strangle him with his four arms. This nocturnal 
visitation he asserted to be the product of Chatter- 
jee’s Pagan deviltries, aided and abetted by the 
Jinn-possessed idol Ganesha, which, together with 
Chatterjee’s wretched neck, he would assuredly 
break if ever the vision troubled his repose again. 

I ventured to suggest a more naturalistic ex- 
planation; viz., that the vision was an ordinary 
nightmare induced by late suppers, and coloured 
by the fact that Ali had got Ganesha on the brain. 
Chatterjee seemed to welcome my explanation ; 
but when Ali had left the room, he threw himself 
into an armchair and gave vent to peal after peal 
of laughter. 

“Oh Ho-Ho!“ he roared, “itt is so veree 
funnee! The sillee felloa—he is not quite so 
sceptikul as you are. He fears Ganesha and powers 
of occult—yess ! ”’ 
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‘Look here, Chatterjee,’ I said; ‘‘ take my 
advice and find some other subject to try these 
telepathic or hypnotic tricks on. Don’t push it 
too far with Ali, or you will be sorry one of these 
days.”’ 

I could see, however, that Chatterjee was too 
delighted with the success of his experiments to 
think of anything else just then ; so I left him with 
a final word of warning. As though to confirm my 
explanation of the vision, as due to some disorder 
of the digestive functions, Alt was admitted to the 
fever wing of his own hospital towards the end of that 
week, suffering from a sharp attack of typhoid. In 
his delirium he raved incessantly of Ganesha and 
Chatterjee; and the house-surgeon informed me 
that two nurses were required to hold him down 
in bed. Just as he was beginning to convalesce, 
Ali got a relapse, and he died in a few days from 
anternal hemorrhage. 

The news of Ali’s death did not disconcert 
Chatterjee in the least; in fact, his references to 
the deceased were so full of pagan hatred and 
malice and all uncharitableness, that I felt in duty 
bound to read him a stern lecture on the adage, 
“* De mortuts nil nist bonum,’’ and to warn him 
that, if he spoke like that in the hearing of Ali’s 
class-mates of the medical school, he would in all 
probability earn for himself a jolly good kicking. 
I saw no more of him until the beginning of the 
Winter Session, when he invited me to his rooms 
one evening to meet his “‘ veree good medium.”’ 

I turned up at his rooms at nine o’clock, and 
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was introduced to the medium—an American re- 
joicing in the unromantic name of Fitchett. I 
cannot say that I was favourably impressed by 
Mr. Fitchett. He was a flabby, pasty-complexioned 
individual, with damp, fishy hands and shifty eyes. 
After some desultory conversation on psychic 
matters in general, he left me to Chatterjee, while 
he strolled over to the mantelpiece and appeared 
to become absorbed in the contemplation of our 
friend Ganesha. In a few minutes Chatterjee pro- 
duced a small, plain, deal-table ; drew the curtains 
close; placed a fire-screen before the fire, and 
turned down the burner of his Duplex lamp until 
only the ghost of a narrow blue ring was showing. 
Then we took our seats at the table and awaited the 
manifestations. We had sat for, I should think, 
fully twenty minutes, and nothing abnormal had 
happened. My hands were growing tired of the 
cramped position they occupied on the table, and 
I discounted as purely subjective the sensation as 
of a cold breeze blowing on them. Soon the table 
began to. heave and sway; and short, sharp raps 
were heard. 

‘* Ask who thee spirit ts !"? suggested Chatterjee. 

Fitchett repeated the alphabet slowly three 
times, pausing after each letter, and the table 
rapped in the affirmative at the letters A, L, I. 

Chatterjee muttered an imprecation under his 
breath. He was evidently both impressed and un- 
easy at thesame time. Allofasudden the medium’s 
right hand began to work convulsively and to drum 
rapidly on the table. 
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‘“‘A writing control,’ whispered Chatterjee, ex- 
citedly. 

Without rising from his seat, he produced a 
pencil and writing-tablet from a large table behind 
him. The medium grasped the pencil and com- 
menced to scribble rapidly. Chatterjee cried out 
that something had touched his hair; and the 
words were scarcely out of his mouth when there 
was a loud crash at the fire-place. I jumped to my 
feet and turned up the lamp. Fitchett was lying 
back in his chair, apparently in a state of great 
exhaustion. He opened his eyes, sat up and 
drawled out: “Say! What’s the matter ? ”’ 

Chatterjee had made his way to the fire-place. . 
He stood there grey from terror, pointing with a 
trembling finger to the hearth. Ganesha had 
fallen from the mantelpiece, and had broken off a 
portion of the metal fender. He himself was minus 
his trunk and one of his arms. Chatterjee picked 
up the broken idol and restored it to its place; 
then he rushed to the séance-table and snatched 
up the paper on which the medium had been 
scribbling while under. “ control.’’ Two words 
were written over and over again. 

“See! See!’ he cried, and his voice shook 
with excitement: ‘‘ Read this!’”’ 

“Chatterjee Marhum—Chatterjee Marhum— 
Chatterjee Marhum.” 

“Oa yess!’’ declared Chatterjee. “Itt is un- 
undoubtedlee thee spirit of that ruffean Ali. See! 
he has broken image of Sri Ganesha. We will not 
s-s-itt anee m-more to-night—noa ! ”’ 
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He was so obviously perturbed that the medium 
agreed that the “conditions were rayther in- 
harmonious.”” He thought there should not be 
a continuation of the séance, as he “ sensed 
an evil band, right at the start, back of Mr. 
Chatterjee.”’ 

We had some refreshments, and I noticed that 
the medium stowed away a large quantity of sand- 
wiches and champagne—doubtless in order to 
counteract the exhaustion subsequent upon the 
trance. When Fitchett had taken his departure, 
and an extra “ gilass’’ of champagne had pulled 
Chatterjee’s shaken nerves together, he asked me 
almost triumphantly whether I could explain away 
the manifestations in my usual “ sceptikul’’ 
manner. . i 

‘‘T must candidly confess, Chatterjee,” said I,- 
“that I am grievously disappointed in you. Here 
are you, of the East Eastern—you hail from the 
Land of Mysteries—you come of a race that has 
had experience of the occult for untold centuries, 
and you permit yourself to be duped and fooled to 
the face by a third-rate American ‘sharp.’ When 
I came in to-night, I noticed Fitchett poking about 
Ganesha when your back was turned, and he pro- 
bably left the image in a position of unstable 
equilibrium. A long black thread attached to 
Ganesha’s trunk, while the other end was held in 
Fitchett’s teeth, probably did the trick; and it 
was this thread, as he pulled it taut, that you felt 
touch your hair.”’ 

“Yess! Yess! But thee ating? Chatterjee 
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Marhum—Marhum! Thee medium does not know 
Arabic !”’ 

“ Well,” I replied, ‘‘ you may call it telepathy— 
or, what is more probable still, he heard you tell 
about that practical joke of poor Ali’s some time — 
or other. I don’t profess to explain everything, 
but, take my word for it, the only spirits that ever 
come to the call of Fitchett and Company are of the 
‘ Bottled in Bond’ variety. Chuck all this silly 
fooling, and swat up some solid unimaginative 
Law, and you’ll soon be able to go to bed without a 
light in your room.” 

“TI do not agree with you as regards explanation 
—noa!’’ and Chatterjee shook his head solemnly. 
‘‘ Thee manifestations were genuine—Oa yess— 
otherwise I should be veree angree with Fitchett 
for breaking Ganesha’s image for trick to frighten 
me. You sceptikul peepul are too readee to believe 
in fraud. But I agree itt would be better to aban- 
don studee of psychic for thee present—yess ! ”’ 

For about a week Chatterjee made manful efforts 
to study Law. He sat in the Library every evening 
until closing time, because, as he explained to me, 
he could study there better than in his chambers. 
Then, one morning, I dropped in to see him and 
found him perched on a ladder, removing some 
pictures. 

“Yess !’’ he began, in answer to my inquiring 
look, ‘‘I am moving into other rooms. Thee 
atmosphere of these rooms is stronglee impregnated 
with Occult. There have been too manee sittings 
in them.”’ 
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I promised to look him up in his new ~ uarters, 
and then passed on down the stairs. Just as I 
reached the end of the flight, I heard a tremendous 
clatter, followed by a heavy thud. Remembering 
the ladder, I tore upstairs three steps at a time, 
joined by Chatterjee’s “skip,’’ who, attracted by 
the racket, emerged from second-floor chambers 
which he had been tidying. 

We found Chatterjee lying in a huddled heap on 
the floor near the fire-place. He had, evidently, 
overbalanced in trying to remove a large picture 
which hung over the mantelpiece ; and in his fall 
he had swept all the ornaments with him. I did 
not like the peculiar angle his head made with his 
body. We laid him on the hearth-rug, and I sent 
the ‘‘skip”’ for a senior medical man who lived 
on the ground floor. He arrived in a few minutes, 
and made a hurried examination. Then he stood 
up and looked grave. 

“He’s stone dead, poor beggar. His neck’s 
broken.” 

And, as he spoke, I noticed on the hearth-stone 
the image of Ganesha—now completely armless. 

Whenever I tell this story to credulous people, 
they scout the idea of accident or coincidence, pre- 
ferring a more weird explanation which lays under 
contribution the spirit of the late Mustafa Ali. 
This is, on the face of it, absurd. 


The Fiend That Walks Behind 


The Fiend That Walks Behind 


(For the following strange narrative I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr. George Bartley, of the firm of 
Messrs. Bartley & Stokes, Solicitors; to whom the 
documents were entrusted, by their late client, Dr. 
O'Neill, with a view to their subsequent publication. 


Extract from the Irish Times, December, 17, 1&3 —— 


y ESTERDAY afternoon, Dr. Jas. O'Neill, 


Coroner for South Dublin, held an inquest 

touching the death of Dr. Robert Craw- 
ley, F.R.C.S.I., who was found dead at his residence, 
52 Elton Place. Martha Brown, housekeeper to 
the late Dr. Crawford, deposed to finding deceased 
sitting in his study armchair; an empty phial 
labelled ‘ Poison ’ lay on the floor close to the chair. 
She immediately summoned Dr. Hughes, who re- 
sided next door., Dr. Hughes, in the course of 
his evidence, stated that when he arrived he found 
the deceased in the position described by the 
previous witness. He estimated that Dr. Crawley 
had then been dead five or six hours. In his 
opinion death was due to narcotic poisoning. 
Mrs. Brown, recalled, stated further that deceased 
had been for some time past eccentric in his habits. 
He was a bachelor and wealthy. He had retired 
from practice some months previously. The 
Coroner, who was visibly affected, said he felt sure 
they all deplored the sad demise of such a dis- 
tinguished member of his profession. He had 
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known the late Dr. Crawley for many years. He 
was one of the foremost authorities on mental 
disease, and had written some brilliant mono- 
graphs upon obscure nervous disorders. It was, 
unfortunately, only too well known that the con- 
stant investigation of the various forms of mental 
disease, and habitual association with the mentally 
afflicted had before now reacted morbidly on some 
indefatigable alienists. He felt that the .jury 
would have no hesitation in agreeing on the usual 
verdict. The jury, without retiring, returned a 
verdict of suicide during temporary insanity.” 


STATEMENT BY DR. O'NEILL 


The accompanying extract from the Irish Times, 
which I cut out and preserved, and have now pinned 
to this statement, is a brief report of the proceedings 
at the inquest held upon the remains of the late 
Dr. Crawley. I wish, now, to state a fact which I 
deliberately refrained from mentioning at the in- 
quest, vzz., that on the morning of the previous 
day I received by post from Dr. Crawley the strange 
communication which I herewith enclose. My 
motives for withholding the information at the 
time were these: I considered that the verdict 
returned by the jury was a true one, and formed 
upon sufficient evidence; and I felt certain that 
a knowledge of the contents of Crawley’s com- 
munication would not have influenced them in 
any way—unless, indeed, it were to confirm them 
in their conviction as to his insanity. In the second 
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place, I deemed myself justified in suppressing in- 
formation which might cast a slur upon the memory 
of the deceased, and, incidentally, upon the good 
fame of the medical profession in general. My 
first impulse, indeed, upon reading Crawley’s con- 
fession, was to destroy it; but respect for his 
memory, and solicitude for the reputation of our 
profession, which gave rise, as I have said, to that 
impulse, were speedily counterbalanced by my 
instinct as a doctor to preserve every contribution 
to medical science. Besides, it is now many years 
since poor Crawley died ; and as many more may 
elapse before these documents see the light, with 
the lapse of time indignation against a man who is 
dead and gone becomes more and more impossible. 
Theoretically, we abhor the memory of a Nero or a 
Messalina, but practically we are far more incensed 
towards the cat who has a few moments.ago broken 
our best Sévres vase. Then, again, the public, 
which is growing more charitable as it learns more 
about the vagaries of disordered mentation, will 
probably regard Crawley’s swerve from the strict 
path of rectitude as merely a premonitory symptom 
of his particular disorder—like the kleptomania of 
incipient General Paralysis. 

Finally, it will to some extent atone for a slight 
dereliction of duty on my part which I probably 
ought to have mentioned at the inquest. I am 
instructing my solicitors to the effect that the con- 
tents of this packet, to wit, the newspaper extract, 
my statement, and Crawley’s confession, shall be 
published on my decease ; the medium of publica- 
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tion to be left to their own discretion and con- 


venience. 
(Stgned) JAMES O’NEILL, M.D. 


November 12, 19— 


THE CONFESSION OF DR. ROBERT CRAWLEY 


I, Robert Crawley, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. and E., until 
lately practising at 52 Elton Place, Dublin, being 
to the best of my belief at this present moment of 
sound mind, do hereby tender an apology to the 
memory of my colleague, the late Dr. Charles 
Burton, for having robbed him of posthumous 
fame; and to the medical profession and the 
general public for having grossly deceived them 
by an act of dishonesty which should be abhorrent 
_ to all right-minded persons. 

In self-justification, perhaps, I may be permitted 
to plead that it is the one and only offence against 
the strict code of honour and morality of which I 
have been guilty during a practice of thirty years. 
Perhaps, also, I shall not be so harshly condemned 
when it is known how grievously I have suffered ; 
and how for the last few months of my life, my 
punishment has been greater than I could bear. 

In order to make my narrative perfectly clear, I 
must begin at the outset of my professional career. 
Shortly after I became a qualified practitioner, I 
secured an appointment as medical officer, and, 
two years later, as medical superintendent of a 
lunatic asylum. My duties, however, were not 
congenial to my tastes. I took little interest in 
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the usual forms of insanity ; my hobby being the 
study of the more unusual cases of nervous disease 
—cases which seldom find their way into even a 
private asylum; and my pet ambition was to set 
up a practice as specialist and consultant in obscure 
neuroses, and to write at my leisure some epoch- 
making work on the subject. 

Accordingly, when Dr. Burton, who had extensive 
practice of this very kind, advertised for a col- 
league to assist him in professional work which had 
become too great a responsibility for one of his 
advancing years, I applied; and, to my gratifica- 
tion, I was accepted. I soon found, however, to 
my grievous disappointment, that, although my 
duties were more congenial than hitherto, I had 
less time than ever to devote to literary work. 
As the time went by, Dr. Burton handed over 
more and more of his patients to my charge, only 
retaining a few special cases for his own super- 
vision and treatment—which latter consisted in 
the employment of the method that has now come 
to be known as psycho-analysis. He had written 
several books on the subject of mental disease, and 
still, from time to time, he contributed important 
. articles to the British and foreign medical journals. 
He confided in me that he had on the stocks a 
monograph which he intended to form his last 
contribution to the science of alienation. Under 
a pledge of secrecy, one evening, he gave me an 
outline of the subject. 

Standing on the hearthrug, after dinner, and 
adopting the attitude and tone of a lecturer, he 
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said, more to an imaginary audience than to myself 
—‘ The various unreasoning, and to the normal 
mind unreasonable terrors or ‘ phobias,’ which 
account for the eccentric behaviour of certain 
individuals, have received a scientific classification 
and nomenclature. Thus, agoraphobia and claus- 
trophobia bear their own explanation and definition 
as Clearly as the terms bronchitis or peritonitis. 
Now, the phobias which I have mentioned have 
won general acceptance, and have become part of 
the vocabulary of medical practitioners, because 
they are nervous symptoms commonly met with, 
and may have a considerable duration. There is, 
however, another ‘ terror’ which, because it 1s not 
peculiar to neurotic persons, and because it very 
rarely lasts long enough to become an obsession, 
has not hitherto been recognised or studied scien- 
tifically. So rarely does it become a lasting 
symptom that, in the whole course of my thirty- 
five years’ practice as a specialist in nervous 
diseases, I have only recorded a single case in 
which this particular phobia was as marked, as 
constant, and as powerful in affecting the conduct 
of the patient as the other well-recognised phobias. 
It is a terror which may suddenly seize upon the 
sanest individual in certain circumstances, as has 
been well expressed by the poet when he wrote :— 


Like one who on a lonely road doth walk in fear and dread, 

And, having once looked round, walks on and turns no 
more his head, 

Because he knows some frightful fiend doth close behind 
him tread. 
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** The fear, be it noted, is of something inde- 
finable and immaterial; and this fear of the 
indefinable ‘something behind’ I have termed 
* opisthophobia.’ 

““In my monograph on the subject, I trace the 
history of the single and singular case to which I 
have alluded: a case in which the terror was so 
persistent as eventually to drive the unfortunate 
patient to the extremity of taking refuge in self- 
destruction.”’ | 

Then, reassuming his normal tone of voice, he 
added: “ That’s the gist of it, Crawley. It will 
be my parting bow to the scientific world; and I 
flatter myself that the contribution will arouse 
intense interest in scientific circles, and that I shall 
have added a new and striking term to the medical 
vocabulary. [shall probably have the article com- 
pleted in a fortnight’s time—meanwhile, remember, 
mum's the word !”’ 

One day, about a week after this conversation 
had taken place, I was returning to lunch after my 
usual morning’s round of visiting, when, just as I 
turned the corner of Elton Place, I caught sight 
of a uniformed nurse tripping up the steps of 
number 52. I quickened my pace, thinking that 
it probably meant another visit for me, and de- 
termined to fortify the inner man by a hurried 
snack before setting out again. As I reached the 
door it was opened by Martha Brown, our house- 
keeper, pale, red-eyed, and incoherent. I gathered 
with some difficulty that Burton, while walking in 
the back garden about half an hour previously, 
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had had an apoplectic seizure, and that Drs. 
Hughes and Stevens were in attendance. Just then 
Hughes came downstairs and turned with me into 
the consulting-room, where we were joined a few 
moments later by Stevens. 

_ ‘Sad business, this,” said Hughes. ‘I fear it 
is only the beginning of the end. Burton ought 
to have retired a year ago, as Stevens advised 
him.”’ 

“ Right hemiplegia,’”’ chimed in. Stevens in his 
staccato manner. “ Pretty bad case, too—total 
aphemia—also agraphia—tried to write something 
_ —only scrawled a lot of rubbish. My best nurse 
is with him now—you have a look at him now and 
then—TI’ll be back in an hour or two.” 

He took his departure in his usual abrupt fashion, 
and shortly afterwards Hughes left me with a mur- 
mured commiseration over the extra work and 
responsibility devolving on my shoulders. 

I. made my way to Burton’s room, and was 
shocked at the change in his appearance. His 
whole right side was paralysed, and the drooping 
eyelid and wry mouth imparted a peculiar ex- 
pression to his face. He was quite speechless, 
and, although he had tried to write with his left 
hand, owing to defective co-ordination he was un- 
able to commit his thoughts to paper. I told the 
nurse that I would sit with him while she had her 
lunch; and as she left the room I picked up the 
sheet of paper on which the patient had attempted 
to convey his wishes. Immediately a light dawned 
on my comprehension. Small wonder that Hughes 
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and Stevens had dismissed it as incoherent rubbish. 
Every line commenced with ‘‘ Opisthopisth— ”’ and 
then trailed away into a scrawl in which no letters 
were decipherable. 

‘‘ IT understand what you mean,’ I said. ‘“ You 
are referring to your article on opisthophobia ; 
you wish it sent off in time to appear in the next 
issue of the ‘ Journal of Nervous Diseases ’ ? ”’ 

He nodded assent, and then his eyes filled with 
tears at his own helplessness. ‘“‘ Don’t worry about 
it,’ I said. “ Just to put your mind at ease I'll 
get the manuscript ready for the next post, and 
see that it goes to-night without fail.” 

I took Burton’s bunch of keys from his chain. 
With his left hand he pointed out the required 
key ; and, guided by his nods, I opened a drawer 
in his dressing table which contained some of his 
private papers, including the MS. of the precious 
article. In the same drawer I found some large 
envelopes, in one of which I placed the MS.; and 
then in his presence I closed and addressed it. He 
smiled his thanks faintly, and the expression of 
uneasiness gave way to one of relief. 

The nurse returned to the sick-room, and T left 
him with the parting injunction that he was not 
to worry, and an assurance that everything would 
be all right. I placed the envelope on the letter- 
rack in the hall, intending to post it myself at 
five o'clock, when the hours of consultation were 
over, and the waiting-room was empty of patients. 
By four o'clock I had seen the last patient, for 
some of Burton’s special charges had gone away 
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on learning that he was unable to see them that 
day. As I stepped out into the hall, I saw the 
- nurse coming downstairs two steps at a_ time. 
‘Come, at once,’’ she said. ‘“‘ He’s got a turn for 
the worse.” 

I went quickly up to Burton’s room, and found 
him in a state of coma; his breathing slow and 
stertorous. I rang up Stevens, who arrived in a 
few minutes. He looked grave, and shook his 
head. 

‘‘As I feared,’ he muttered. ‘‘ Fresh cerebral 
hemorrhage—absolutely comatose—probably all 
over in a few hours—poor old Burton—well ! well ! 
—such is life—and death.” 

He gave some directions to the nurse, and went 
off again, promising to look in later on. ‘“‘ Not that 
I can do anything,” he concluded, ‘‘ for I don’t 
believe he will ever recover consciousness.” 

The sudden shock had unnerved me to a greater 
extent than I should have thought possible. It 
was a complete upset to my expectations. I had 
pictured to myself Burton gradually passing over 
all his patients to me, and retiring from practice 
in a few years’ time. This sudden development, I 
reflected, was calculated to scare away a large 
number of our regular patients. I paced to and 
fro in the garden, and tried to think out my plans 
for the future ; but my mind was too disturbed to 
follow any one line of thought for long. I wandered 
into the sick-room occasionally, and glanced at the 
unconscious man. There was no change in his 
condition. I turned into the dining-room and 
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stood at the window looking up and down the 
street. The sight of a passing postman suddenly 
reminded me of a neglected duty! Burton’s article 
had not been posted. The thought of my remiss- 
ness, and the memory of poor Burton’s anxiety, 
brought me a quick stab of compunction ; but, on 
second thoughts, I reflected sadly that it mattered 
little now when it was posted ; for even the proof- 
sheets would never gladden the eyes of the author ; 
and it seemed to me better to hold it over until I 
should have the leisure to compose a suitable 
obituary notice, which might appear along with 
the article in a later issue of the journal. That 
act of procrastination, justifiable though it ap- 
peared at the moment, was the first step to my 
downfall. And yet I can solemnly aver that as I 
took the envelope from the rack, and placed it in 
a pigeon-hole of my roll-top desk, my conscience 
felt clear and my motives were innocent in the sight 
of heaven. Burton died that night. 

A fortnight after the funeral, as I sat at my 
desk writing an obituary notice of Burton for the 
** Journal of Nervous Diseases,’’ and as I had just 
begun the enumeration of his published works and 
contributions, I laid down my pen for a moment 
and began to consider how I should introduce a 
reference to his now posthumous article on Opistho- 
phobia. I took the envelope out of its pigeon-hole, 
opened it, and read the manuscript through. I 
realise now that in so doing I had taken the second 
step on the way to destruction ; but at the time I 
argued in this fashion: It was true that Burton’s 
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wish had been that no one should read it until it 
appeared in print ; but, had he foreseen the situa- 
tion that had arisen, he would doubtless have given 
me permission to do so; especially as I was about 
to make particular reference to the article in the 
notice upon which I was engaged. Besides, as 
though to soothe any prickings of conscience, I 
found that the article was incomplete. It ended 
rather abruptly, and there were a few spaces left 
here and there for the insertion of references. 
Evidently Burton had intended to put the finishing. 
touches to it when revising the proofs. On the 
face of it, then, it remained for me to make it as 
complete as I could, and to append a note explain- 
ing the necessity for so doing, and the consequent 
delay in forwarding it for publication. 

No sooner had I, in perfect good faith, decided 
upon this course, than a great wave of temptation 
rose up and smote me with a force beneath which 
my whole moral being reeled. I struggled against 
it for a moment, wavered—and fell. 

From that day to this I have failed to account 
for it satisfactorily to myself, and I cannot hope 
that I could ever succeed in putting forward an 
explanation of my conduct which would satisfy 
others. I wish it to be clearly understood that I 
am not endeavouring to defend an act which was 
indefensible ; I am only trying to explain it. The 
fact is that I am so accustomed to analysing the 
mental processes of others, in my professional 
capacity, that I cannot refrain from analysing my 
own. It was only after Burton’s death that I 
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began to realise the extent to which our combined 
practice depended upon the reputation of my 
colleague. For years I had done the lion’s share 
of the work; I was lacking neither in knowledge 
nor in experience—only in reputation. I had 
written nothing beyond a few short notes of cases ; 
I had had no time for writing; but Burton had 
published three books which were standard works, 
and for years scarcely a month passed without 
something from his pen appearing in some of the 
medical journals. Patients quickly get wind of 
these facts; and especially patients of the class 
on which our practice depended. Morbid-minded 
hypochondriacs who pore over the medical books 
exposed for sale on the second-hand bookstalls 
could not fail to come across copies of Burton’s 
‘* Lectures on Mental Disease.’’ Since his death, 
the number of my patients had steadily decreased ; 
and when, within a few days of that event, another 
specialist, fresh from his studies in Vienna, actually 
set up a rival practice half a dozen doors off, my 
consulting-room became practically deserted. Here 
was an opportunity of winning a reputation without 
further delay. Burton’s was established for all 
time ; the posthumous fame accruing to him from 
his last contribution on the subject would be only 
like the addition of a small pebble to an already 
monumental cairn. On the other hand, it would 
be the foundation-stone of mine. My imagination 
already conjured up a paragraph in the future 
editions of the Dictionary of Medicine, beginning :. 
‘“‘ Opisthophobia, also known as Crawley’s Disease, 
-_ 
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because first described by Dr. Robert Crawley, of 
Dublin, etc., etc.’’ 

I finished the obituary notice without making 
any reference to the article before me. The article 
itself I carefully locked up in my desk, and then I 
went out for a stroll. 

For a whole month I devoted my evenings to 
the completion of the article. I verified and sup- 
plied references ; altered the phraseology in places 
where it was obviously Burtonian ; and, having by 
studious perusal of the MS. rendered myself 
thoroughly conversant with the case, I ventured 
with a considerable amount of confidence to com- 
plete the unfinished sentence with which the MS. 
ended, and even to continue the subject for several 
pages in which 1 advanced theories of my own. 
Finally, I copied out the whole article in my own 
hand-writing ; consigned Burton’s MS. to the 
flames, and sent on my revised version for publica- 
tion. 

It created a great sensation in medical circles, 
and for fully twelve months afterwards a corre- 
spondence was carried on in the columns of the 
various journals of Psychiatry. I was almost over- 
whelmed with questions on the subject ; but I had 
so thoroughly mastered the details of the case that 
I had no difficulty in replying. I became famous. 
My practice grew rapidly, and I amassed a con- 
siderable fortune in a very short time. It was no 
uncommon occurrence for me to receive a fee of 
one hundred guineas as a consultant ; while pub- 
lishers eagerly bought up the copyright of my 
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books. My reputation was assured; owing to my 
dishonest act I flourished like a green bay tree. 


My mind has derived a certain amount of relief 
from the reflection that I have succeeded in making 
a full confession of my crime—for crime I must 
call it—and that, painful though the process has 
been, I have not flinched at the stern necessity of 
laying bare the secrets of my inmost soul. A still 
more painful duty, however, lies before me; and 
I pray that as I have been enabled to confess my 
crime I may also have the necessary fortitude to 
record its punishment. There are two considera- 
tions which help to brace me for the task; in the 
first place, as I have already stated, a knowledge 
of the fact that my punishment has been grievous 
may induce my many judges to temper their con- 
demnation with some modicum of mercy; and, 
secondly, the value to the profession of the record 
of a rare case, noted by one who has filled the two- 
fold capacity of patient and medical adviser, may 
to some extent atene for my fault. | 

Towards the end of February last, I had a sharp 
attack of influenza; and it was while. convalescing 
that the first symptom of my disease manifested 
itself. I was sitting in my study revising the 
proof-sheets of the final chapters of my work on 
“* Hereditary Neuroses,’’ when it became necessary 
for me to consult a copy of the ‘‘ Medical Journal ” 
which I had left in the dining-room earlier in the 
evening. My housekeeper had retired, and the 
ground floor was in darkness ; but I knew exactly 
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where the journal was lying, and so I descended 
without a light. I had scarcely entered the dining- 
room when a vague and indescribable terror seized 
me. My reasoning powers completely forsook me, 
and I fled incontinently upstairs to the study, and 
burst into the room shaking in every limb, my 
heart thumping against my ribs like a sledge- 
hammer, and a cold perspiration be-dewing my 
forehead. I sank into a chair and drank off a 
glass of brandy and soda which Martha, according 
to her custom, had placed on the study table before 
she retired. The stimulant pulled me _ together 
quickly, and as soon as I had collected my wits 
I begun to laugh at my absurd conduct. I at- 
tributed my nervousness to the after-effects of 
- jnfluenza, and lighting my bedroom candle I went 
downstairs again and secured the journal. I went 
to bed that night determined to keep earlier -hours, 
and to avoid perambulating in the dark until my 
nervous system had recovered its normal tone. 
I adhered to my determination, and after a week 
or so I had completely dismissed the matter from 
my mind; when one night as I entered my bed- 
room, candlestick in hand, the draught from the 
open window extinguished the light. 

Immediately the same feeling of terror swooped 
down upon me with intensified force. I strove in 
vain to keep my presence of mind. I felt as though 
all the unknown horrors of the powers of darkness 
were stretching forth their fearful hands to clutch 
at me from behind. I staggered back against the 
wall and faced the empty room, and the feeling of 
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protection afforded by the touch of the solid wall 
next my back caused the sudden wave of terror to 
subside sufficiently to enable me to fumble for a 
match and relight my candle; but there was no 
sleep for me that night. I returned to my study 
and tried to think the situation over. I lighted the 
gas, seated myself in the armchair, and began to 
consider my case as calmly as I could. There was 
little use in trying to hide from myself the un- 
palatable truth; avenging Nemesis had tracked 
me down; there was not the faintest shadow of 
doubt about the diagnosis; what the prognosis 
might be time alone would tell, but so far as I 
could judge the outlook was serious. One thing 
was absolutely certain—I was suffering from 
Opisthophobia ! 

What was to be done? I should have to treat 
my own case as best I could. Even if I travelled 
to Vienna and consulted the most eminent specialist 
in psychiatry, I should be told that there was only 
one man living who was an authority on the sub- 
ject, vzz., Crawley, of Dublin! When I thought of 
the irony of it all I could hardly restrain myself 
from giving vent to shrieks of sardonic laughter. 

I paced restlessly to and fro all night, until the 
day dawned, and then, wearied out, I sank into a 
chair and slept. For a month after this I ran no 
risks. I never went out after dusk, and I slept 
with a light in my room. Then I ventured to ex- 
periment on myself. One night when Martha 
Brown was about to turn out the hall gas, I called 
down to her that she should leave it burning, and 
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that I would see to it myself before I went 
to bed. 

Fortifying myself with a powerful nerve stimu- 
lant, and walking down with a certain amount of 
assurance, I boldly turned out the light. No sooner 
did I find myself standing in the centre of the dark 
hall than the old terror smote me once more. A 
cry of horror escaped my lips, and rushing for the 
staircase I pressed my back against the wall and 
began to sidle my way upstairs. 

Martha came running down in her dressing gown 
to know what had happened. I muttered some 
feeble excuse about knocking my knee against a 
hall chair; but I could see by her expression that 
she believed the cry she had heard to be the result 
of other than physical pain. 

Six weeks later I made a second and last ex- 
periment. It happened in this way: I met 
Stevens in consultation one morning, and as we 
came away from the patient’s house he remarked 
that I did not look quite fit. He advised me to 
give up work and go away for a change of air. 
“ * Of making of books there is no end.’ ’’ he quoted, 
‘““* and much study is a weariness of the flesh.’ 
Take my advice and drop it for the present—no 
use in knocking yourself up—can’t afford to lose a 
prominent specialist, you know.” 

As we parted at my door-steps he wrung from me 
a promise to dine with him on the following evening 
in company with some bachelor friends. I arrived at 
Stevens’ fully half an hour before dinner-time; partly 
in order to get there by daylight, and partly because 
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I entertained a faint hope that I might take my 
courage in both hands and make a clean breast of 
my trouble to him in strict confidence. Once 
there, however, my courage failed me, and I chatted 
with him on various other subjects until the other 
guests arrived. During the course of the evening 
my spirits rose. I actually found myself laughing 
at the witticisms that were being bandied about 
at the table, and I enjoyed a game of cards after- 
wards. My carriage came for me at half-past ten, 
and I manceuvred so that Stevens came out with 
me and stood chatting with me for a few seconds 
at the carriage door. The blaze of light which 
streamed from the open door of Stevens’ house 
dispelled all fear of an attack, but as soon as the 
carriage drove away through the dimly lighted 
streets I began to expect a seizure at any moment. 
I felt fairly secure so long as I kept my back well 
pressed against the carriage cushions, but when 
we stopped at my own door, and I saw that the 
hall gas was turned down to a feeble glimmer, I 
became so demoralised that I actually feigned 
intoxication, so that Simpson, my coachman, might 
assist me up to my bedroom without asking 
questions. To such a depth had I fallen that I 
was reduced to lying to my house-keeper and 
shamming drunkenness tomy coachman! I looked 
forward with relief to the long summer days when 
the dreaded hours of darkness should be few, and 
I could go for long walks into the country. 
Nothing that Stevens could say would induce me 
to go away for a holiday ; I dared not travel and 
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risk a seizure in a strange hotel, where I might 
be taken for a lunatic. 


The summer came but it did not bring with it 
the relief that I had expected. I discovered to 
my intense dismay that the attacks of terror were 
no longer confined to the hours of darkness, but 
that I was liable to a seizure even in the daylight 
unless I sat in such a position that there was no 
empty space at my back which could harbour the 
dread Fiend that walked behind. This discovery 
decided my course of action for the future. I re- 
tired from practice, refused to see any visitors, and 
became a perfect recluse. 


It is now December, but I shall never live to see 
Christmas. I feel that the end is near, and I can 
almost welcome it. Whatever fate the future holds 
in store for me, no more grievous retribution can 
await me than that which I have already suffered 
for the past few months. I have taken up my 
quarters in the study, and have not left it for more 
than a few minutes at mid-day during the last three 
weeks. I can get no sleep. I have tried all the 
soporific drugs in the British Pharmocopeeia, but 
they seem to have lost their effect. My appetite 
has failed, and I am growing daily weaker. My 
‘ house-keeper believes that I am insane, but she 
has given up suggesting medical advice since I 
told her that I knew I was suffering from an in- 
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curable complaint. I believe it is for the sake of 
old times that she continues to remain with me. 


I never was at any time very religiously inclined, 
yet as the end draws near there are thoughts that 
will arise. Only this morning while turning over 
aimlessly the leaves of an old Black-Letter Psalter 
——one of Burton’s rare editions which he loved to 
collect—I came across the sentence: “ Nan timebts 
a timore nocturno’’: but on glancing back over 
the context I found that the passage occurred ina 
Psalm beginning: “ Qut habitat in adjutorio Altis- 
sim; in protectione Det celt commorabitur’’—and 
I have forfeited all claim to the Divine protection. 

I cannot endure these frequent fits of terror much 
longer. I must finish this document somehow, 
although my hand has grown so shaky that I 
can scarcely write legibly. With the exception of 
an annuity to Martha Brown, I have bequeathed 
all my personal estate to the Trustees of the National 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases. 


(Ssgned) ROBERT CRAWLEY. 


December 14, 18 —. 
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The Homing Bone 


The Homing Bone 


ROFESSOR DAVID GILLESPIE was a 
distinguished anatomist. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that he was a Scotsman ; 

for has not a wise Providence ordained that 
the principal products of Caledonia shall be 
marine engineers, metaphysicians, and anatomists ? 
Equally brilliant on what are technically known 
as the “hard” and “soft” parts of the human 
frame, he was particularly strong on the subject 
of the skeleton; and to hear him lecture on the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone was a revela- 
tion to the unsophisticated first-year student of 
medicine. In the lecture theatre he would stand 
at the rostrum, of a morning, and taking a bone 
for his text, he would hold forth for a full hour. 
Common “ grinders’’ could point out foramina 
and muscle-insertions well enough for examination 
purposes; but their instruction was dry and un- 
interesting. In Gillespie’s hands a bone became a 
thing of beauty. His lecture was not a lecture ; it 
was not a sermon; it was an oration. He would 
wax eloquent as he went along, and his enthusiasm - 
was infectious. Not infrequently, when his perora- 
tion closed with some apposite quotation from the 
poets, a spontaneous burst of applause went up 
- from the crowded benches ; and students, as they 
wended their way to pastures new, would remark 
61 
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to one another: ‘‘ Man, but Gillespie’s just 
great |” 

Professor Gillespie came of Highland Gaelic 
stock ; a stock which is far from materialistic ; 
and his grandmother was reputed to have possessed 
the gift of “‘ second sight.” Many a time young 
Davy had shuddered as he listened, by the fire of 
the crofter’s cottage, where he first saw the light, 
to the weird, uncanny tales of the Highlands ; 
but five years’ hard work at the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine had knocked the nonsense out of him 
in more ways than one. Now, at the age of fifty- 
four, one of the leading anatomists of Europe, he 
could afford to bestow an indulgent smile on the 
narrator of tales pertaining to the supernatural. 
A man who, for twenty years, has spent most of his 
waking hours in the atmosphere of the Dissecting- 
room, is almost as much at home with the dead as 
with the living. His stock-in-trade, so to speak, 
being corpses, the creepiest story about “ corpse- 
candles’ naturally leaves him unmoved. Yet the 
_ fear of the supernatural is so deeply ingrained in 
human beings, and the stories, heard in boyhood 
days, sink so deeply into the subliminal self, that 
the acquired scepticism of later years is, after all, 
the merest veneer, which may vanish in a moment; 
if only circumstances arise, in which a sufficiently 
strong appeal is made to those hereditary instincts 
and pre-historic beliefs that slumber beneath the 
surface. 

So much, by way of preface to the secret history 
of the curious happenings which led to Gillespie’s 
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resignation of his Chair of Anatomy, and his retire- 
ment into private life; a step which astonished 
all who heard of it, for he was regarded as being 
but at the zenith of his powers. I now tell the 
tale as it was told to me by Cochrane, who heard 
it from the lips of Gillespie himself. 

When the British Medical Association held its 
annual conference in Dublin, Gillespie was invited 
to preside over the Anatomical Section; and his 
address at the opening meeting of the section was 
as brilliant as might have been expected from one 
of his reputation. The conference over, Gillespie 
devoted his time to sight-seeing. He spent a day 
visiting the Cathedrals, and, in the afternoon, he 
prowled about the quays and back streets of the 
city. Half an hour was given up to viewing the 
vaults of St. Michan’s, with its celebrated mummies, 
and crossing over the Metal Bridge he wended his 
way through Cook Street, that home of undertakers, 
where every shop resounds to the stroke of the 
coffiin-maker’s hammer. 

Having passed through this gruesome quarter, he 
wandered further afield, until he came upon the old 
church of St. Walburgh’s. The ground about the 
church had long been closed to burials, and he found © 
some workmen engaged in levelling the churchyard. 
The tombstones had been removed and arranged 
along the churchyard wall; for, since the inscrip- 
tions they bore were no longer legible, they had 
served their purpose, and were mere cumberers of 
the ground. During the levelling process some 
relics of mortality had become uncovered, and in 
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one corner there lay a jumble of odd assortments 
of skulls and some large bones. 

_Gillespie’s professional eye detected, amid the 
heap, a splendid specimen in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. It was a thigh-bone, or as an anatomist 
would more accurately describe it, a left femur ; 
that of an adult man, for, by the trained eye, the 
sterner sex can be distinguished even in the bony 
structures. The Professor coveted the bone, and 
foresaw in it the material for an interesting and 
instructive paper: He had no qualms of conscience 
about securing it; only, in deference to any 
susceptibilities on the part of the Irish workmen, 
he did so quite unostentatiously, and walked away 
with the coveted femur concealed beneath his 
overcoat. 

Arrived at his lodgings, he stowed it in his bed- 
room until after dinner; when he proceeded to 
brush away the adherent earth from the bone with 
a clothes-brush, and settled down to gloat over his 
treasure. From the great length of the femur, and 
the powerfully developed trochanters, he deduced 
the fact that the man who had owned it must have 
been an exceptionally tall and muscular individual ; 
and the professor fell to wondering whether the 
said individual had been an Irishman, or one of 
the old Norse stock whose descendants among the 
Dubliners retain somewhat of the Viking character- 
istics. He sat in his dressing-gown until eleven 
o'clock, and strove to visualise the appearance 
which the owner of the bone must have presented 
in life; then he yawned sleepily, and dropping the 
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femur into his portmanteau, lest he might forget 
it in his hurry to catch thé morning boat, he tumbled 
into bed and fell fast asleep. 

His sleep had not lasted for long when he was 
visited by a horribly vivid dream. In his dream 
he seemed to be awakened by a sound of knocking 
at his bedroom door. Before he had time to say 
‘‘Come in!” the door opened, and four skeletons 
entered, carrying a coffin on their bony shoulders. 
They deposited their burden on two chairs beside 
his bed, and stood like waiting mutes. Suddenly 
the lid of the coffin flew open, and its occupant, a 
tall skeleton, sat up and pointed first at the pro- 
fessor, and then to its own lower limbs. Following 
the gesture, Gillespie looked and saw that the left 
femur was missing. Still sitting up in the coffin, 
the tall skeleton leaned forward towards the bed 
and clutched the professor by the throat with a 
vice-like grip of its bony fingers. 

Gillespie gasped for breath, gave a strangled 
scream, and woke up in a fright. It took some 
little time for him to realise his surroundings. 
He sat up in bed to find his heart palpitating 
violently, his brow wet with perspiration, and 
about his scalp a curious sensation associated in 
the lay mind with the phenomenon known as “ the 
hair standing on end.”’ It was decidedly a novel 
experience for the professor, for he boasted that 
he never dreamed dreams, or that if he did, they 
were so unimportant, that his waking moments con- 
tained no recollection of them. 

The explanation was perfectly simple, he told 
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himself. During the conference his meals had 
been more irregular than they would have been 
at home. Some of the dinners, too, were more 
elaborate than those to which he was normally 
accustomed. Why, he wondered, could not a 
party of grave and learned scientists foregather 
without over-eating and over-drinking like a lot 
of schoolboys at a picnic? Then the material of 
his dream had been supplied by his afternoon 
saunter through that extraordinary street of coffin- 
shops, and the bone purloined from the church- 
yard completed the tale. 

Yet, in that dark room, in the small hours of the 
morning there were stirrings of the hereditary 
fears—the fear of the dark and the fear of the 
dead; and he fell to moralising over the fact 
that Providence had for some reason or other 
-seen fit to endow the human scalp with a set 
of “‘erector pilt’”’ or hair-raising muscles, and the 
further curious fact that that particular set of 
muscles could only be called into play by super- 
natural (or superstitious) terrors. Did not the 
pious Aeneas’ hair stand on end at the apparition 
of his beloved dead wife, Creusa? But the pro- 
fessor’s classics were decidedly rusty, and while 
attempting in vain to complete the line “ Obstuput, 
steteruntque comae ’’—he fell asleep once more. 

However, he was not destined to enjoy his 
resumed slumber for long. The ill dream was 
repeated with variations. Once more the door 
opened, the four skeletons entered, bearing a 
coffin which they placed on chairs by the bedside ; 
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but this time the lid did not fly open. Instead, 
the professor found his gaze directed by the bony 
forefingers of the skeletons to the name-plate on 
the coffin-lid; and, to his horror, he saw the 
name of the deceased was set forth as DAvID 
GILLESPIE. | 

While he still gazed in horror-stricken silence, a 
troupe of skeletons came crowding into the room, 
and circled round his bed in a dance of death, their 
bones rattling like castanets, and their grinning 
jaws gnashing as though chanting a hymn of hate. 
Closer and closer they circled, until one gigantic 
skeleton halted, and raising an enormous thigh- 
bone, aimed a stunning blow straight at the pro- 
fessor’s*head. Gillespie instinctively put up one 
arm to ward off the impending blow, and the 
effort awoke him. 

This time he was indigrlant. He had refused 
several offers of hospitality from Dublin hosts, pre- 
ferring to select quiet lodgings for himself. That 
was one of his idiosyncracies ; for he strongly ob- 
jected to sitting up into the small hours, smoking 
and talking “shop”; and experience of many 
Medical Congresses had proved such dissipation to 
be the normal sequel to accepting the hospitality 
of professional colleagues. And now here he was 
faring no better, or rather worse. Confound it 
ali! His digestion must be completely upset. If 
only he had strolled into the country, instead of 
through those unhealthy back streets adjoining 
the Liffey. His head felt decidedly queer, too, 
and he reflected that it was probably that queer 
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feeling which had coloured the finale of his second 
nightmare. Could it be something more serious 
than indigestion ? 

Gillespie had read somewhere that Chinese 
physicians attached great importance to the prog- 
nostic interpretation of their patients’ dreams. 
Did the curious variant by which he distinctly 
saw his own name inscribed on the coffin-lid por- 
tend a dangerous illness? Such gruesome visions 
reminded him of the creepy tales heard in his 
childhood days. His grandmother, who was popu- 
larly credited with ‘‘ second sight,” used to tell of 
how she had seen a coffin, with her husband’s name 
on it, carried past in the moonlight, three days 
before he died. 

One story recalled another. There were stirrings 
in the subliminal mind. As a boy he firmly be- 
lieved in ghosts. Why exactly had he lost that 
belief 2? Like the Missionary, in one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s fables, he began to think that 
after all there might be something in it. The 
French called ghosts ‘“‘ revenants,” folk who came 
back. Came back for what? If he‘told his dream 
to any of the old wives in his native village they 
would roundly assert that the dead Irishman, or 
Dane, as the case might be, had come back for 
the femur that had been stolen from the church- 
yard. This introduced another train of thought ; 
consecrated earth. Yes, the bones which had 
served him for purposes of lecturing for the past 
twenty years, were bones that had been taken 
from the dissecting-room, macerated and bleached. 
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They had never been interred ; had never lain in 
consecrated earth. Should he, in deference to 
sentiment, restore the femur to the churchyard, 
after first making a neat sketch and recording the 
exact measurements ? 

Needless to say, Gillespie in his normal waking 
mood, and in broad daylight, would never have 
soliloquised in this strain; but, as I have already 
hinted, the dark brings back forgotten fears and 
scruples, and the professor was by no means in a 
normal mood. His thoughts were running on this 
long unused track for some minutes, when he dosed 
asleep again. But didhe? For that is a question 
which no man living can answer—not even the 
intelligent reader. Gillespie stoutly denied that 
he did. Cochrane declared that he only dreamt 
that he did not ; that, in point of fact, what followed 
was part of the same dream, and that it was a part 
- of the dream to dream that he was awake. 

Be that as it may, let us abide by Gillespie’s 
version for the present. He was (let us premise) 
still awake, and following out this line of thought, 
when he heard a dull knocking sound in the room. 
It was a muffled tapping, repeated at regular inter- 
vals, and appeared to proceed from the closed 
portmanteau which lay on the floor close to the 
dressing-table. Although the room was quite dark, 
Gillespie instinctively glanced in the direction from 
which the sound proceeded, and as he did so'he 
became aware of a faint, hazy luminosity of 
rectangular form. The luminosity increased in 
brilliance, until it became quite evidently the out- 
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line of the portmanteau, with a distinct view of its 
interior, as though it had been placed against a 
fluorescent screen, under the action of exceptionally - 
powerful R6éntgen Rays; and the object which 
stood out most clearly, as in an actual skiagraph, 
was the purloined femur. So sharply was it defined 
. that it appeared to impress a photograph of itself 
on Gillespie’s brain ; and then the fluorescence died 
away, and the room was plunged in darkness 
again. | 

By this time, the professor was (so he asserted to 
Cochrane) as wide awake as ever he had been in 
his life; his every sense strung to the highest 
pitch of expectation; but thenceforward he was 
obliged to depend solely upon his sense of hearing 
for information as to subsequent events. He 
distinctly heard, he alleged, a noise as of someone 
fumbling with the catch of the portmanteau ; the 
click with which it opened ; and a dull, thudding 
sound, as of someone walking in the room with a 
wooden leg or crutch. Next, his bedroom door 
swung ajar, and the someone or something 
stumped slowly down stairs and along the matting 
of the hall. The front door opened slightly— 
enough to send a current of air sweeping up 
the stairs and into the bedroom—and closed again 
noiselessly. 

All this time, Gillespie was mentally alert, and 
experienced no abnormal sensations, except for a 
tense feeling about the head, and a curious ina- 
bility, or even unwillingness, to move or speak. 
Then came a blank in consciousness, and he re- 
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membered no more until he awoke to find it broad 
daylight. 

A knock at his bedroom door heralded the arrival 
of no more supernatural a visitant than the maid-of- 
all-work with his boots and shaving-water. He - 
rose with something of an effort, and the act of 
stooping for his boots and hot water caused his 
head to throb violently ; while the singing in his 
ears almost deafened him. But, like Macbeth, the 
terrors of the night being gone, he felt himself a 
man again; and he was in a humour to explain 
his present, as well as past, experience in terms of 
materialistic philosophy. Dyspepsia; that was 
the explanation in a nutshell. Dyspepsia, coupled 
with a restless night. 

Shaved and dressed, he hastened to complete 
his packing, and opened his portmanteau to stow 
away his shaving tackle and toilet brushes. As 
he opened it, he recollected with a smile how he 
had debated with himself in the watches of the 
night the advisability of returning the stolen bone 
to the churchyard ; but he decided that such an 
action would be a concession to a temporary 
aberration of superstitious weakness ; better keep 
it as a memento of his visit to Dublin. 

Now if Professor Gillespie had been an untidy, 
unmethodical man, this story would not have been 
told ; but the fact remains that nothing would do 
him but to empty the contents of the portmanteau 
on the floor, in order to pack away all his belong- 
ings neatly. And then it was that he made the 
discovery that caused him to abandon the idea of 
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catching that day’s boat, and sent him instead to 
consult Cochrane in Merrion Square. He dis- 
covered that the bone was missing ! 

It was only when he had thoroughly satisfied 
himself that it really was missing, by replacing the 
contents of the portmanteau, article by article, 
repeating the process several times, and making a 
thorough inventory of the objects in the room, that 
he decided that there was something wrong. Had 
he at his time of life begun to indulge in day-dreams, 
or was he the victim of hallucinations ? He would 
have sworn in any court of law that he had con- 
veyed the bone to his room the night before. 
brushed it clean, and placed it in his portmanteau. 
Was that waking experience on a par with the 
visions of the night ? Was he taking leave of his 
senses ? 

He toyed with his breakfast, and informing his 
landlady that he had changed his mind, and in- 
tended to leave by the evening boat instead, he 
made a last desperate effort to regain his normal 
bearings. Mid-day found him once more standing 
in the churchyard of St. Walburgh’s. The work- 
men were still engaged in levelling the surface, 
but one of their number was re-interring the heap 
of bones which had been laid aside in the corner. 
Only one portion of skull and a few long bones 
were left uncovered; and among the latter, in 
precisely the identical position which it occupied 
when Gillespie’s eyes first lighted upon it, was the 
great left femur ! 

There was no mistaking it ; for, apart from the 
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size and abnormal development, it was as free from 
churchyard mould as though it had been freshly 
washed and dusted. Instead of throwing light on 
the subject, this only complicated matters still 
further. What was the meaning of it all? His 
head sang and throbbed so much that it was with 
difficulty that he made his way as far as his lodging. 

In the afternoon he went to Cochrane’s, and 
sent in his card. It had the opposite effect to that 
which he intended; for, instead of seeing him 
immediately, Cochrane kept him waiting until he 
had seen the last of his patients, hoping to settle 
down to a long chat on subjects arising out of the 
Conference. , 

When Gillespie’s turn did eventually come, and 
he had finished relating his strange experiences, 
both in dreaming and waking states, Cochrane put 
to him a few questions, and set about a thorough 
examination. Every medical consultant has his 
own particular fad ; and Cochrane’s fad was blood- 
pressure. Once he adjusted the sphygmomano- 
meter, and found that the professor’s blood-pressure 
stood at 210, he cared nothing about reflexes or 
pupil-reaction. - Blood-pressure explained every- 
thing, and in Cochrane’s opinion the whole matter 
was simple. 

Gillespie, like most anatomists and other 
specialists, had forgotten all he ever knew about 
the ordinary practice of medicine. He thought 
that, so long as he was oblivious to the flight of 
time, his arteries were in a similar state. Asa 
matter of fact, they were prematurely senile and 
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sclerosed from the routine of his life and the mental 
pre-occupation which had caused him to neglect 
precautions suitable for a man of middle age. It 
was highly probable that the bursting of a small 
‘arteriole in the brain had given rise to the sensation 
of a “‘stroke,’’ metamorphosed into a blow aimed 
at his head by the skeleton of his dream fancy. 

The upshot of the consultation was that Gillespie 
was prevailed upon, under stress of warnings as 
to the serious consequences of disobedience, to 
resign his Chair of Anatomy and retire from public 
life. He took a quiet bungalow in his native air, 
and persevered in the gentle exercise treatment | 
prescribed by Cochrane; but rest had come too 
late, for he was carried off by a severe stroke within 
seven months of his resignation ; so that Cochrane’s 
diagnosis was not very far wrong after all. 

I first heard Cochrane tell this story at a clinical 
lecture on arterio-sclerosis; but at the time he 
mentioned no names. It was since I qualified that 
I wormed the whole tale out of him, with full 
particulars, as well as he could remember them. 
‘Still, blood-pressure will not explain everything ; 
and I firmly believe that Gillespie did remove the 
femur from the churchyard, and stow it in his 
portmanteau. To my mind, the only question 
that remains unanswered is this: ‘‘ How did it 
find its way back again ? ”’ 
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before my notice in the whole course of my 

career was that of the disappearance of Pro- 
fessor Danvers.’’ The speaker was Ellingham, a 
successful private detective, who was one of the 
guests at a bachelor dinner-party, in Christmas 
week, at Colonel Spence’s place. When cigars had 
been lighted up we started swopping yarns, and 
finally we drew Ellingham. 

‘Danvers was a distinguished Orientalist who lived 
in a small detached house near Westcliffe-on-Sea. 
He was a Fellow. of several learned societies, and 
spoke five or six Indian dialects fluently. In addi- 
tion to his Oriental studies, he dabbled in the occult, 
and contributed articles from time to time to the 
Occult Review and the Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research. His house was a rendezvous 
for Orientals of all sorts ; in fact the majority of his 
visitors wore either a turban or a fez. It was even 
rumoured locally that he had on one occasion 
entertained a Mahatma from Tibet. 

‘Except for a stroll before bedtime he might be 
said to have lived in his study on the ground-floor 
of the house. From morning to night he pored over 
manuscripts ranging from Prakrit dramas, written 
on parchment, to the sacred Tripitakas of the 
Buddhists, inscribed on palm-leaves. He was a 
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recognised authority on theosophical literature, and 
could discourse very learnedly about reincarnations, 
avatars, astral bodies and planes. Indeed, his 
extraordinary brilliancy in the domain of Asiatic 
lore was accounted for, in the opinion of English 
theosophists, by the theory that in former incarna- 
tions he had been a Brahmin or a Yogi. 

“His disappearance would leave a noticeable 
blank in the learned world; but life in Westcliffe 
- would have kept the even tenour of its way, had it 
not been: for the curious circumstances connected 
with his manner of vanishing from human ken. 
‘Vanish’ is the only word fitly to describe his 
departure. One evening he received by post a 
letter which seemed to exercise a disturbing influ- 
ence over him. According to his housekeeper he 
was more distrait than usual, and left his meal 
almost untasted. He retired to his study, as usual, 
leaving his dinner unfinished. The following morn- 
ing he left for London by an early train, returning 
the same day about six o'clock. He refused dinner, 
explaining that he was about to engage in an 
important psychical experiment which required as 
one condition of success that the experimenter 
should be fasting for several hours. 

““« By the way, Mrs. Ebbitt,’ remarked Danvers 
to his housekeeper, as she was on the point of 
proceeding to clear away the dinner-table, ‘ if 
any visitor should call, it is important that I should 
not be disturbed before nine. As a matter of fact, 
I am expecting a Hindu gentleman to-night at that 
hour; but, in case that he should arrive before 
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then, please ask him to sit on the hall lounge until 
I open the study door. He will not mind waiting 
a few minutes.’ | | 

‘‘ At five minutes to nine the hall door bell rang, 
and Mrs. Ebbitt opened the door to find a dark- 
complexioned man dressed in European clothes, 
except for a turban on his head. She admitted 
him to the hall, and requested him to wait until 
the professor was ready to receive him. Just as 
she was re-entering the dining-room she heard the 
study door open; the waiting Hindu, talking 
volubly in Hindustani, passed through ; the voice 
of the professor was heard by her to say in English : 
‘When did you start from Bombay ?’ and then 
the study door closed once more. 

‘Half an hour later, Mrs. Ebbitt, who was again. 
in the dining-room laying the table for supper, 
heard the study door open. There was a brief 
dialogue in the doorway; the professor said: 
‘You will excuse my not showing you to the door. 
Please find your own way out. Good-bye!’ At 
this the housekeeper stepped out into the hall and 
opened the street-door for the foreign gentleman. 
He passed out into the night, and Mrs. Ebbitt 
returned to the dining-room to complete the supper 
arrangements. At ten o’clock she knocked at the 
study door, and, as there was no reply, she opened 
the door slightly and called to the professor: ‘I 
am retiring now, sir, and I’ve left the cold roast on 
the table if you’d care for a bit of supper.’ 

“* Still no reply. She entered the study. The pro- 
fessor was not to be seen, Her blood ran cold as 
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she glanced towards his armchair which was drawn 
up to his roll-top desk. A limp mass lay inertly' in 
the chair. She checked a scream of terror. Had 
the foreigner murdered him? But no, she had 
heard his voice speaking as he closed the study 
door, and the foreigner had not entered the study 
a second time. Perhaps the professor had fainted 
from fasting so long? But this was no ordinary 
faint. There was something gruesome about the 
mass in the chair. Screwing up her courage she 
came closer, and made a very curious discovery. 
The chair held nothing but the. professor’s clothes, 
and on the floor in front of the chair were his boots 
and socks! Had he suddenly become insane and 
stripped himself of his garments to rush madly out 
of the French window of the study and wander 
round the roads in a state of nature ? 

“The police must be immediately . informed. 
Donning her bonnet and cloak she went off for 
assistance. She had not far to go before she met 
a constable, who accompanied her to the house. 
The constable entered the study and examined the 
clothes. Then he searched every room in the house, 
looked in the bath and under it, returned to the 
study again and stared at the clothes. He agreed 
that there was some likelihood of Mrs. Ebbitt’s 
third hypothesis being the correct one. His exact 
words were: ‘Swelp me if the pore old geezer 
ain’t gone barmy and took to the countryside in 
his buff !’ | 

‘‘ The policeman went off to report the matter to 
headquarters, Twenty-four hours passed, but there 
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was no trace of Danvers to be found. This was 

strange, on the hypothesis of his sudden lunacy ; 

for even a distinguished Orientalist could hardly 

expect to be pardoned the eccentricity of walking 

abroad minus his garments ; and no one had caught 

so much as a glimpse of a nude figure anywhere. 

The superintendent of police closely examined the 

heap of clothes for bloodstains, but could not find 
any. However, close examination revealed a bizarre 
feature which had at first escaped notice. The pro- 
fessor had not undressed! At any rate that was 
the impression given by a close scrutiny. None of 
the garments was unbuttoned or undone, as would 
have been the case even in a hurried undressing. 
His tie was still fastened around his collar, which 
was studded to his shirt, and so on down to the 
boots from which the tops of his socks protruded, 
for the boots had not been unlaced! If Danvers’ 
body had slowly melted away and sunk into the 
ground as he sat in his armchair, then his clothes 
would have been left in the precise condition in 
which they had been found. And, silly though it 
may appear, when the papers got hold of this cir- 
cumstance, there were many who held that that 
was what had actually happened. 

‘« Writers in occult and spiritualistic journals ex- 
plained that Danvers, being a clever student of 
Oriental Yogiism, and a natural psychic of great 
powers, had succeeded in de-materialising his body, 
and he was now existing on the astral plane. He 
had announced to his housekeeper his intention of 
trying a very important psychical experiment, and 
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he had evidently succeeded beyond his expectations. 
Whether he intended to materialise again must now 
remain matter for conjecture; for, as one corre- 
spondent in Light pointed out, the disarrangement 
of his clothing by so many unimaginative non- 
psychics, like police constables and detectives, would 
render the condition impossible for a return to 
normal. 

‘“On one point both the theosophists and the 
spiritualists agreed, and that was that it was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if Professor Danvers would ever 
be seen again on the earth plane. In other words, 
he was to be considered dead and buried for practical 
purposes. 

‘“‘This is where I came into the case. Presumption 
of death is sometimes a ticklish legal point. Of 
course, if Danvers had gone on an expedition to a 
cannibal island, or if he had been last seen flying 
seawards in an aeroplane, his disappearance would 
create a strong presumption of death; but courts 
of law have not yet recognised the existence of 
astral planes or of de-materialisations. Danvers 
held an insurance policy with the National Life 
Company for £5,000, and although his next-of-kin 
had not been discovered, the company asked me to 
investigate the mystery of his disappearance. | 

“‘T called at the house and examined the study 
and its contents, noting the curious condition of 
the garments to which I have already referred. In 
the open roJl-top desk, at which the Professor had 
been seated on that fateful evening, I found manu- 
scripts in many different Eastern languages, letters 
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from the secretaries of various learned societies, 
and one letter bearing the Bombay post-mark. It 
was an envelope containing a small scrap of rice- 
paper, no larger than a visiting card. On the piece 
of paper was drawn in Indian ink a rude symbol of 
the Swastika surmounted by crossed daggers, and, 
underneath, ran a series of small circles and semi- 
circles. 

_ “T cross-examined the housekeeper. She recog- 
nised the letter from Bombay as the missive which 
caused the Professor’s unusual agitation; for it 
was the only letter to arrive by the afternoon post 
on the day in question. She could not say if she 
had ever seen the foreign gentleman who had 
called on the evening of Professor Danvers’ dis- 
appearance. To her eyes all dark gentlemen were 
very much alike. She would go so far, however, as 
to say that she thought there was something familiar 
about his figure and gait. She told in detail all she 
remembered about Danvers’ movements since the 
receipt of the letter; his trip to London, and so 
on, as [ have already told you. 

‘‘T inquired if she had noticed anything missing 
from the house. Yes, she had noticed that the 
Gladstone bag which the Professor had taken with 
him to London was no longer to be seen. Asked 
if he had the bag when he returned from London, 
she replied that he had it in his hand when he 
entered the study that evening. Could the Hindu 
visitor have removed it? No, she remembered 
distinctly that he carried nothing but an umbrella. 

‘‘ There was nothing further to be learnt at West- 
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cliffe ; so I returned to London, bringing with me 
the mysterious drawing on rice-paper. That even- 
ing I submitted the paper to a competent Orientalist, 
and inquired the significance of the strange circles 
and semi-circles. It turned out that what I, in my 
ignorance, took to be mathematical drawing, were 
letters of the Pali alphabet. The writing was a 
single word—PARINIBBANA, which the Orientalist 
explained as meaning ‘ passing over to Nirvana,’ 
a Buddhist euphemism for death. 

‘‘ The mystery was still baffling, but I thought I 
saw a glimpse of daylight. Not being an Oriental 
or a theosophist or a spiritualist, I did not for a 
moment accept the de-materialisation theory. I 
felt convinced that Danvers’ body had not thawed 
and dissolved into a dew. The only doubt remain- 
ing in my mind was whether there was foul play 
or not. One very substantial clue I found in the 
disappearance of the Gladstone bag. Of course, 
when I handed over my slip of rice-paper to the 
police, and the journalists got wind of it, the occult 
devotees were jubilant. They were more persuaded 
than ever that the missing man was a fully developed 
Yogi, who had passed to Nirvana by a process of 
de-materialisation. 

“Unfortunately, there was one clue which failed 
me. It transpired that the missing man kept no 
account with any of the banks; yet, I felt certain 
that if I could have tested this source of informa- 
tion I should have found that a considerable sum 
of money would be found missing also. I paid 
another visit to Westcliffe. The safe in the study 
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where the Professor had been wont to keep his 
cash had been opened by a workman sent down 
by the firm of manufacturers. It was empty, and 
this fact tallied with my own theory. 

‘‘ A further conversation with Mrs. Ebbitt revealed 
that among the many visitors who had called in 
the interval there was one who expressed great 
disappointment, since he had come all the way 
from Bombay to see Danvers. She happened to 
mention as curious that the last visitor to see him 
on the evening of his disappearance evidently 
came from Bombay also; because she had heard 
the Professor ask: ‘ When did you start from 
Bombay?’ At this the visitor perceptibly 
brightened and departed smiling. 

“I now had my clues complete. I advised the 
insurance company to fight presumption of death, 
tooth and nail, and they did so successfully ; and 
although Danvers is now missing many years the 
policy has not been paid. For one thing it has 
never been claimed.”’ 

‘“‘ But what became of Danvers ?”’ asked our host. 

‘T will tell you what I have good reason to think 
became of him,” replied Ellingham. ‘‘In his early 
days, in India, Danvers entered thoroughly into 
native life and customs, so as to learn to think in 
the various dialects which he mastered. He went 
so far as to join a secret society, the membership 
of which had been hitherto confined to natives in 
India. As years went on, the development of the 
Swara] movement reached a pitch when Danvers, 
as an Englishman, felt that he must break with 
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the society. Then came the death-warning con- 
veyed by the mystic word PARINIBBANA. He 
knew that the ordinary method for dealing with 
traitors to the society was for a member to visit 
him and offer him the choice between swallowing a 
pill containing a powerful alkaloid poison which 
left no trace that could be detected at an autopsy, 
or taking his chance of death by more violent means. 
That the messenger with the poison pill would call 
soon after the receipt of the letter was certain. 
There was no escape in any part of the British 
Empire; or in the world for that matter; so 
widespread were the toils of the Swastika-Prabandh. 

‘‘ Now, in India, strange things are believed— 
possibly because there strange things happen. It 
was one of the traditions of the society that a certain 
Yogi who had been sentenced to death had de- 
materialised his body, so that, when the messenger 
reached him, nothing was to be found but a loin- 
cloth lying under the tree where he usually sat, 
and some iron armlets which could not be removed 
from his body during life, because he had worn 
them from boyhood, and they had partly bitten 
into his flesh. 

‘This is only surmise on my part; but I have 
been assured by an Orientalist that such tales are 
on record in Indian folk-lore, and they are readily 
believed. That was why the society adopted the 
word meaning ‘passing to Nirvana’ instead of 
the ordinary word for death. Adepts were sup- 
posed to be above mortality in the accepted sense. 
This gave Danvers the idea of feigning de-material- 
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isation. Taking his empty bag to London, he 
returned with a suit of clothes, a pair of boots, a 
turban, and sdme substance for staining his face 
and hands a dark hue. He prepared Mrs. Ebbitt 
to expect a visitor. Entering his study, he spent 
a long time undressing and dressing himself in his 
new suit, staining his face and hands (there were 
several Oriental mirrors in the study which would 
come in useful). Then he carefully arranged his 
garments as they would be found in a case of. 
general de-materialisation ; re-buttoning and re- 
tying and re-lacing. Then he packed his bag with 
some necessaries for travelling; took the money 
from the safe in the wall; put it in the bag along 
with his sticks of grease-paint ; donned his turban ; 
picked up his new umbrella ; surveyed his appear- 
ance in the mirror, and slipping out of the French 
window knocked at the hall-door. 

‘“‘He completely deceived Mrs. Ebbitt as to his 
identity ; yet she realised that his figure was 
familiar. When she had gone into the dining-room, 
he opened the study door, and by speaking loudly 
in Hindustani and English, alternately, he created 
the illusion of two persons engaged in conversation. 
There was no need for him to speak in English at 
all, except to give an ignorant listener that im- 
pression; for Danvers spoke Hindustani like a 
native. He knew, also, that the word ‘ Bombay ’ 
would stick in her memory, and that she would 
repeat it to the genuine messenger from Bombay 
despatched by the society ; in which case the latter 
would think that he had been. forestalled, and by 
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the time he had made inquiries Danvers would be 
far away. Later on, he carried out a similar 
dialogue in two languages for the benefit of the 
housekeeper, when he apologised for not showing 
his guest to the door. When Mrs. Ebbitt had 
closed the hall-door on the ‘visitor,’ he went 
round and entered the study by the window, picked 
up his bag, and left the house noiselessly. | 

** Where he went, still disguised as a Hindu lawyer, 
or where he abandoned the disguise for another, or 
how he got away from England, I cannot tell— 
though I might invent twenty different theories. 
The fact remains that he must have sailed for 
South America. Anyway, I learnt last year from 
a member of the Oriental Society that the editor 
of the Society’s Journal was the recipient of a very 
learned critique upon an article which appeared in 
the issue of the previous quarter. It was undated 
and unsigned, but the envelope bore the postage 
stamps of Ecuador. So, I presume that Danvers 
is still living in disguise, or that Ecuador is one of 
those few bright spots where emissaries from the 
»wastika-Prabandh cease from troubling.”’ 
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The Rejuvenation of Ivan Smithovitch 


Bolsheviks, I hear that English speakers 

have not the proverbial life of a dog. The 
misguided individual who would venture to 
utter a word of English in Piccadillsky or the 
Strandskaya, at the present time, would get a 
bullet through him before he could say Jacksky 
Robinsonovitch; and everyone knows that the 
true Anglo-Saxon likes to breathe that pious 
aspiration in moments of peril. In a way I pity 
the unfortunate Sassenachs; although there was 
a period when they proscribed the Irish language 
in this country ; but the Nemesis which has over- 
taken them would move a heart of stone. 

I was just pondering over their evil plight when 
who should drop in but my old friend John Smith— 
Ivan Smithovitch, I mean. I am always afraid of 
my life that the words will slip out from me in- 
voluntarily when I am on a visit at his place; he 
has a nice house on the Thamesky Prospekt. Ivan, 
I may as well explain, was the founder of the 
Society for the Preservation of Cockney English ; 
and he often consulted me as to the best methods 
to adopt. He speaks Irish fluently, but with an 
atrocious Cockney accent. Well, who should drop 
in but Ivan? I scarcely recognised him. He had 
lost the appearance of decrepitude which had 
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stolen over his form during the last few years. 
His face was fresh ; his voice rang clear ; and his 
hand-grip was vigorous. 

‘‘ How are you, my dear fellow?’ hesaid. “I’m 
delighted to see you. It’s a long time since we 
met.’”’ He spoke in Irish, the peculiarities of which 
I cannot represent in English. 

‘* Yes,” I agreed, ‘‘ and the effect of the long 
absence is quite evident in your Gaelic, which 1s, if 
possible, worse than it was twenty years ago. 
You ought to spend six months at least in Donegal. 
But sit down, old man, and light up. Whisper ! 
What do you say to a glass of beer ? ”’ 

“Beer !’’ he exclaimed. “‘ Beer! It is tears 
and not beers that are flowing in my country, of 
late. I’d give a guinea for a bottle of Gwynne’s 
Twenty.” 

‘You mean Guinness’s XX,’’ I corrected; ‘ I 
have two in the cupboard here, camouflaged as a 
pair of field-glasses.”” I opened a bottle and 
poured it out for him. He drained it at a draught. 

“A thousand thanks,” he said; “‘I needed 

that.” 
‘“‘ A drink precedes a story,’ said I, “‘ according 
to the Gaelic proverb. Now that you have ‘ wet 
your mouth and your body inside,’ like the Yellow 
Bittern in the old song, tell me what has brought 
you here?” 

‘* The last time I was here,” he replied, “‘ I told 
you from beginning to end the history of the 
English Language Movement since the day the 
Russians first took possession of my ill-starred 
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land. We did our best to keep our language alive ; 
but we failed miserably. English is dying out 
fast ; and no wonder, considering the forces that 
have been brought to bear against us. There are 
only six people in the City of London who can 
speak English; and with the lapse of time it is 
probable that ten years hence we six shall have 
passed away. The possibility has weighed much 
upon my mind, and I have been racking my brains 
to devise some plan for prolonging the life of our 
poor language. At last, after many a sleepless 
night spent in meditation, an idea occurred to me. 
You see, when I die—I’m the youngest of the six— 
the English Language dies ; I’m certain of that— ”’ 

“Splendid !’’ I shouted. ‘A glorious oppor- 
tunity !’’ So saying, I reached for the poker and 
whirled it over his head, as though contemplating 
his immediate taking off. ‘“‘ When you die, Ivan 
Smithovitch, not only will English die, but the 
worst bad Gaelic ever spoken in Ireland will die 
also. Say ‘ Jacksky Robinsonovitch’ or as sure 
as I’m brandishing this poker you’re done!”’ 

Of course, I was only joking; but Ivan became 
terrified. He went down on his knees and begged 
me to spare his life until I had at least heard the 
rest of his story. I granted him permission to 
continue. 

“ It was all your own fault,’ I said, ‘‘ when you 
let that secret slip out that your death would mean 
the death of English—not to mention Bad Irish. 
But proceed.”’ 

He sat down in his chair again, and wiped his 
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forehead, for the cold perspiration was running 
down his face. I poured out the second bottle of 
stout and handed it to him. Once more he drained 
the glass at a draught, sighed, and continued his 
narrative. 
" “ When I realised that English would die with 
me, it appeared to me to be my patriotic duty to 
live as long as possible. I saw an advertisement, 
in a German paper, which stated that a clever 
specialist was prepared to carry out the operation 
of monkey-gland grafting on a limited number of 
men over sixty, gratis, in order to test a new ex- 
periment. I went to Germany, and had the opera- 
tion performed. In a fortnight’s time I was walking 
about the streets again. In a month's time I 
noticed that I was growing more vigorous in every 
way. I found that I could walk and run like a 
youth ; but there was something wrong about the 
monkey-gland; for I experience a tremendous 
longing for climbing. It is as much as I can do to 
pass a tree without leaping on to a branch and 
swinging there. My earnest prayer is that I do 
not grow a tail in the end of my days. It’s a 
sorrowlul story, isn’t it? ’’ and then he began to 
Chatter like an ape. 

“ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ Kipling, the last of the ae 
poets, was right : 


“That is the sorrowful story that they tell when the 
_ twilight fails, | 
And the monkeys walk together, holding each other's 
tails,”’ 


* 
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I seized the poker once more, to poke the fire ; 
but poor Ivan thought I was going to attack him 
in earnest. He screeched loudly, leaped up to the 
curtain-pole, and out he went through the window, 
which was open at the top. He climbed on to the 
roof, and walked across some telephone wires till 
he reached the houses on the opposite side of the 
street. Then he stopped. I shouted to him at 
the top of my voice. 

‘What on earth has come over you ?”’ I yelled, 
‘“‘ you certainly have got a double dose of monkey- 
ness. You nearly broke your neck crossing over 
by those wires a moment ago; and in that case 
you would have broken English in addition to 
your already broken Irish ! Come back, man alive ; 
I didn’t intend the poker for you at all!” 

All he did was to gibber at me like an ape; and 
when he began to hurl pieces of broken slates at 
me from the roof of the house on which he was 
standing, my pity changed to disgust. I dived in 
for the two empty bottles, and returned armed with 
them. 

“ Look out, you wretch!’’ I shouted. ‘“‘ Shame 
on you! You have acquired the ill manners as 
well as the youth of monkeydom. May the 
Bolsheviks catch you !”’ 

I sent the two bottles hurtling at htm across 
the street, and they broke into smithereens 
against the roof opposite. Ivan dodged from — 
roof to roof until he disappeared from sight. That 
is how my friend, Ivan Smithovitch, became 
rejuvenated; and that is how I lost him. I 
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don’t suppose I shall ever see him again; or if 
I do it will be in the London Zoologisky Sadi 
(Gardens) I shall see him. Somehow I feel that 
the old Ivan I knew is dead ; as dead as Chaucerian 
English ; and I have not the slightest desire to 
hear broken Irish chattered by any denizen of the 
Monkey House in London or elsewhere. 
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